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given attribute, for a percept or image existing at one time to be 
"numerically identical with" an object existing at another time, for 
two space-occupying things to occupy (in a univocal sense) the same 
space simultaneously, and for a coherent and rational world of 
physical reality to find room for all the hallucinations and dreams 
and illusions the mind of man has ever bred, all in one "real" space 
and upon a single and common plane of objectivity. At this un- 
promising task some efforts which can at least be called interesting 
and intrepid have recently been made. Since Perry's book shows 
almost no appreciation even of the necessity (from the realistic 
standpoint) for the task's accomplishment, its whole discussion of 
realism and idealism, fails to touch the central logical issue in the 
controversy. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



A POINT OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH REALISM 

THE New Realism has advocates both in England and in Amer- 
ica. In many of its theses, notably the doctrines of independ- 
ence and of subsistence, the tendency toward pluralism, and the 
separation of theories of reality from theories of knowledge, the 
English realist and the American realist are in close agreement. 
New realism, the assertion is repeatedly made, is primarily a polemic 
against subjectivism, subjectivism being a term now generally used 
by the realist to designate the various types of idealism in so far as 
they hold to an inseparable connection between consciousness and its 
object. In opposition to subjectivism all realists agree that the con- 
tent of which one is conscious is independent of the consciousness of 
it, a distinction which the realist expresses by saying that conscious- 
ness is an external! relation. 

The leading point of difference between the English and the 
American realists is a difference relating not to the type of connec- 
tion holding between the act of being conscious and the content of 
which one is conscious, but a difference relating to the nature and 
status of consciousness itself; it is a difference pertaining to the im- 
portance which attaches to the element of consciousness and to the 
relative position which consciousness occupies in relation to the con- 
tent of which one is conscious. For subjectivism consciousness is the 
supreme factor, is logically prior to content, and is somehow authori- 
tative respecting its organization and coherence. Content is insep- 
arable from, coextensive with, and dependent upon, consciousness. 
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For English realism content is separable from and independent of 
consciousness. Consciousness is an entity among other entities, a 
term among other terms, a "first among equals"; it is on a level with 
content, sustaining to it the relation of togetherness or compresence. 
By the American realist consciousness is taken out of the realm of 
terms and placed within the realm of relations. The leading char- 
acteristic which distinguishes the American realist from the English 
realist is this relational theory of consciousness. Consciousness is 
neither above nor on a level with content ; it is below it, is subsequent 
to and dependent on it. 

In illustration of this distinction may be cited the writings of 
Mr. S. Alexander. The analysis of sensation begun by Mr. G. E. 
Moore 1 consisting in the separation of the sensation into the object 
of which we are conscious, and the consciousness of the object, the 
former being extra-mental, the latter being an undifferentiated, pure, 
transparent process, is pushed to its furthest possible limit by 
Mr. Alexander. Any experience, according to Mr. Alexander, 
which may be termed mental experience is characterized by a funda- 
mental distinction between what is experienced and the act of ex- 
periencing. There is the act of apprehending and the something 
apprehended, the act of judging and the something judged, the act 
of remembering or imaging or believing, and the something remem- 
bered or imaged or believed. The something experienced is al- 
ways other than the mind which experiences it. Such are the two 
elements present in every mental experience. There is the object or 
content or "cognitum," and there is the knowing, the thinking, the 
mental act, which Mr. Alexander terms consciousness or mind. 

The relation between these two elements is simply that of togeth- 
erness or compresence. "But when I merely perceive the table, I am 
there and the table is there. . . . The togetherness or compresence 
of the perceiving and the table is the perception of the table. . . . 
Thus the table and I are together in precisely the same sense as the 
table and the chair are together. A looker-on who could see me and 
the table in the same way as I see the table and the chair would say 
that the table and I or the table and the chair are together in the 
same sense. Instead of the table there happens to be I, who am a 
mass of experiencings. ' ' 2 Or again : ' ' For our fundamental fact in- 
forms us that mind or that which is enjoyed is but one thing together 
with other things in the world. . . . Mind is but the most gifted in- 
dividual in a democracy of things. ' ' 3 Mind, as thus seen, is viewed 
as an entity, as a term. It occupies a position on a level with other 
entities and terms. 

'"Kefutation of Idealism," Mind, Vol. 12. 

2 Cf. " The Method of Metaphysics, ' ' Mind, January, 1912. 

* Op. cit. 
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But if consciousness is a term, it must sustain some sort of rela- 
tion to the other terms with which it is copresent. The mere relation 
of togetherness or compresence is insufficient. One is at a loss to 
understand how such a purely diaphanous activity, when viewed as 
a mental entity, a mental term, can be related to content terms of a 
nature other than itself. If consciousness is a term it should be pos- 
sible to isolate it from its compresent associates and identify it as 
such. If we take away all the content terms, it should be possible to 
discover, by an empirical analysis, the term consciousness as the 
necessary residue. The impossibility of such an analysis seems to 
indicate that perhaps consciousness is not a term at all. There seems 
need, therefore, of some modification in the primary conception of 
consciousness. And this demand is supplied by the American real- 
ist who regards consciousness, not as a term, but as a relation. The 
English realist separates off the content of which there is conscious- 
ness and declares that it exists independent of consciousness. He 
limits the meaning of the term consciousness to mental activity. But 
in so far as consciousness is taken to mean mental activity, there is 
no break with the traditional conception of consciousness as an 
operation. 

English realism thus shows that consciousness is at best only 
compresent with content. American realism goes a step further and 
maintains that consciousness is not even of equal grade with, but is 
secondary to and dependent on content. The impetus to the rela- 
tional theory of consciousness was given, doubtless, by the article, 
"Does 'Consciousness' Exist?" by Professor James, who maintained 
that the word consciousness stands not for an entity, but for a func- 
tion. The theory was first systematically formulated by Professor 
Montague, who takes the view that the relational theory of conscious- 
ness and a realistic theory of objects mean the same thing, though 
approached from different points of view. Realism, he asserts, is the 
logical implication of such a theory of consciousness. 4 In ' ' The New 
Eealism" we find the statement: "being known is something which 
happens to a pre-existing thing. ' ' 5 Or, according to Professor Perry : 
"when an entity is known or otherwise experienced it is related to a 
complex." 8 The "complex," one gathers from turning the pages of 
"The New Eealism," may be termed the "knower"; and of the 
"knower" "New Realism" has little to say. It may be a soul, or the 
body, or what not. But knowing is the relation between the knower 
and the something known. 

'W. P. Montague, "The Relational Theory of Consciousness," this Jour- 
nal, Vol. II., page 309. 

'"The New Eealism," page 34. 
•"The New Eealism," page 126. 
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Now to view knowing or consciousness as a relation carries with 
it an obvious implication. It implies that the relation is dependent 
upon the terms related. Consciousness is not primary, but deriva- 
tive; it occupies a position subordinate to the terms related, and 
fluctuates with changes in those terms. The American realist, con- 
sequently, in viewing consciousness as a relation, is saying something 
definite about the nature of consciousness. He is saying that con- 
sciousness is something which is generated, and thus he is led to de- 
scribe the conditions of its genesis. We find the American realist, 
therefore, attempting to tell us what consciousness is and to give an 
account of its nature. And this, it seems, is a legitimate inquiry, 
since consciousness is not ultimate, but is something derived from 
more ultimate terms, which are themselves open to investigation. In 
the light of this position consciousness itself naturally becomes a 
subject of analysis. The English realist, on the other hand, viewing 
consciousness as a term which introspection finds to be present along 
with other terms, has nothing to say as to its origin or nature. 

We see from this brief analysis that consciousness, touching the 
position which it occupies in relation to the content of which there is 
consciousness, is taken at three levels. For subjectivism conscious- 
ness is above content. For English realism, consciousness or mental 
activity, itself a term of logical equality with its compresent associ- 
ates, sustaining to them the democratic relation of togetherness, is 
on a level with content. For American realism consciousness, being 
a relation between terms and logically dependent on those terms, is 
taken at a level below content. M. T. McClure. 

Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 

THE PROBLEM OF FORMAL LOGIC 

"PROFESSOR HOWISON is said once to have remarked to Will- 
-L iam James, "James, philosophers always say they want 'rec- 
ognition'; but what they really want is praise." I find, however, 
that I myself am too perverse, hardened, or unphilosophic to want 
either, and so am a little disappointed with Mr. Eastman's review 
of my "Formal Logic." 1 Had I wanted "recognition," the honor 
of a "Discussion" in the Journal of Philosophy, had I wanted 
"praise," quite a number of Mr. Eastman's remarks would have 
contented me; but I happened to desire a precise indication and a 
relevant discussion of some at least of the logical issues raised in my 
book. And of this I regret to say I did not find enough. It is of 
course very interesting to learn that Mr. Eastman has been brought 
1 This Journal, Vol. IX., page 463. 



